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INTRODUCTION

One of the most consistent themes in the papers is the need for process data.
Historically several types of input data have been available, and in more recent
years information on outcomes has been expanding.  But surprisingly little has
been known at the national level about what actually goes on in schools.  The
High School and Beyond Study is exceptional in providing such data, but only for
two points in time.  In economic terms, the question is, what kinds of schooling
are our education dollars buying? (Plisko).

Recent research, notably that associated with the effective schools movement,
has shown that variations in school practice are associated with variations in
student performance (Hersh, NEA).  The design of process measures must be based
on research that identifies the variables most strongly related to student
outcomes (Plisko).  In turn, claims are made that the inclusion of process
measures in the statistical system design will contribute to knowledge of how
the educational system works.

Selection of the key process variables is thus a crucial task. Here, as
elsewhere, the selection needs to be theory-driven and policy-focused (Walberg,
Buccino, Hawley, Bishop, McClure, Selden). For example, B. Turnbull suggests
that, "Ideally, the collection of data should be driven by a framework of
questions that the data will be used to answer. Working backwards from intended
uses through projected analyses to the specification of the data elements and
methods of collecting them would result in an efficient and practical program."

Following the lead of many of the paper writers, we have used a crude
input/process/output schema to organize the synthesis. Student outcomes are the
"bottom line" of the system, but much policy interest focuses on identifying
those inputs and processes that influence those outcomes. However, a couple of
points need to be made about the use of such a model.

First, often there is no apparent consensus on the classification of variables
(for example, classifying teacher competence as an input or as a process).
Second, almost any variable in the total system can be viewed as a dependent
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